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WORK  AMONG  THE  BLIND  IN  EGYPT  ^ 

Before  speaking  about  the  present  condition  of  the 
blind,  and  about  our  hopes  and  plans  for  the  future,  it 
will  be  best  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  their  condition 
in  the  past.  The  blind  people  in  Egypt,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  accustomed  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  ways 
which  would  be  unacceptable  in  civilized  countries.  The 
Moslems  were  wont  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  reading 
the  Koran  in  private  houses,  in  shops  and  in  the  streets, 
and  for  a  very  long  time  blind  Copts  have  been  used  to 
chant  in  the  churches,  as  chanting  is  a  very  old  custom  in 
the  orthodox  churches,  especially  in  Egypt.  Very  few 
of  these  ^lind  Copts,  except  in  the  large  cities,  earned 
enough  in  this  way  to  secure  a  comfortable  living. 

In  the  year  1896,  an  English  lady  opened  a  school  for 
the  blind  in  Alexandria,  and  in  190 1  her  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  late  Mrs.  Armitage,  who  founded  a  school 
for  the  blind  at  Zeitoun.  Neither  of  these  schools,  how- 
ever, made  a  very  big  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  inasmuch  as  no  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  the  articles  which  were  made 
there.  In  the  year  1921,  Mr.  Weaver,  late  head  of  the 
printing  department  of  the  Nile  Mission  Press,  decided 
to  open  an  orphanage  for  Cairo  waifs  and  strays.  He 
put  his  plan  into  execution  and  arranged  to  teach  them  a 
number  of  different  trades.  Amongst  these  was  the  mak- 
ing of  carpets,  and  so  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  like 
to  learn  this  trade.  I  went  to  the  head  of  the  Orphanage 
but  at  first  he  was  unwilling  to  receive  me,  saying  that 
carpet-making  was  only  for  those  who  were  sighted  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  blind  man  to  learn  it.  I 

1  Report  by  a  blind  evangelist  appointed  by  the  Mission  to  the  Blind  in  Heathen 
Lands,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Australia,  to  work  under  the  direction  ot  the  unurcn 
Missionary  Society  in  Egypt. 
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Masruq  also  found  some  of  his  soldiers  reluctant  to  cafry 
out  his  fe^^^^  According  to  the  letter  of 

Silftieon  he  bitterly  arraigned  the  men  whom  he  had  sent 
to  arrest  Ruhm  because  they  had  been  so  lenient  towards 
her,  and  had  even  permitted  her  to  go  through  the  streets 
..testifying  to  her  faith  in  Christ  and  inciting  the  women 
to  resist  Masruq  even  to  death. 

That  Masruq  was  a  Jew  was  probably  incidental,  and 
subsidiary  to  more  important  issues.  There  was  much 
resentment  at  the  foreign  influence  which  came  into 
Arabia  from  Greek  and  Abyssinian  sources.  This  was 
no  doubt  encouraged  by  Persian  propagandists,  who  be- 
lieved Christianity  to  be  the  embodiment  of  all  that  they 
hated  and  feared  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  Masruq  was 
able  to  gather  around  him  all  the  discontented  elements, 
including  those  who  had  a  grudge  against  Christianity, 
especially  Christianity  of  a  strongly  monophysite  tinge. 
There  is  also  evidence  in  South  Arabia  of  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  monotheism  untouched  by  any  of  the  great  or- 
ganized institutional  religions.  It  is  difEcult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  segregate  these  different  elements.  All  of 
them  must  have  gone  into  the  making  of  the  religious 
environment  which  contributed  to  the  rise  of  Islam. 

This  article-  has  not  attempted  to  discuss  the  sequel  of 
^the  War' waged  by  Masruq.  The  complications  which 
followed,  including  the  intervention  by  Abyssinia,  the  re- 
bellion fostered  by  local  patriotism,  and  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  Abraha,  bring  us  more  nearly  to  the  time  of 
Mohammed. 

Beirut,  Syria.  W.  G.  Greenslade. 
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persisted,  however,  in  my  entreaty  and  asked  him  merely 
to  give  me  a  trial.  In  three  days  I  was  able  to  master 
this  trade,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Mr.  Weaver. 

At  first  my  idea  was  that  I  should  learn  carpet-making 
for  my  own  advantage,  but  it  became  clear  to  me  that 
God  had  sent  me  there  for  a  nobler  purpose,  for  I  found 
in  the  Orphanage  four  blind  men  without  any  work  and 
without  any  trade— merely  eating  and  drinking  there. 
So  I  asked  the  head  of  the  Orphanage  to  open,  if  possible, 
a  special  department  for  the  blind.  He  replied  that  there 
was  no  money  in  the  Orphanage  for  this  purpose  as  it 
was  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  ready  to  give  three  hours  a  day,  with- 
out pay,  to  teaching  the  blind,  as  I  was  a  teacher  each 
morning  in  the  blind  school  at  Zeitoun.  He  accordingly 
made  arrangements  for  me,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half 
I  continued  to  work  there  without  pay.  During  this 
period  the  number  of  blind  persons  who  attended  was 
twelve. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1922,  there  reached  me  a 
letter  from  the  Mission  to  the  Blind  in  Australia  enquir- 
ing what  I  thought  ought  to  be  done  for  the  blind  in 
Egypt  and  asking  whether  an  Egyptian  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  this  work.  To  this  letter  I  replied  immedi- 
ately. In  March,  1923,  I  was  summoned  to  the  Orphan- 
age and  told  that  the  Society  in  Australia  had  agreed  to 
go  shares  with  the  Orphanage  in  paying  the  expense  of 
the  work  and  I  was  advised  to  leave  my  teaching  at  Zei- 
toun. So  I  accepted  this  invitation  as  coming  from  God 
himself,  and  I  immediately  wrote  to  Zeitoun  sending  in 
my  resignation. 

The  work  at  the  Orphanage  began  on  the  nth  of 
April,  1923,  and  the  number  of  blind  people  there  was 
twelve.  I  did  my  best  to  teach  them  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  and  some  trades  which  would  be  useful  to 
them,  such  as  the  making  of  baskets  and  chairs,  and  mend- 
ing straw  chairs,  native  chairs  and  mats. 

So  we  went  on  until  the  end  of  April,  1924,  and  at 
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that  date  the  administration  of  the  Orphanage  was 
changed,  and  the  control  was  handed  over  from  an  Eng- 
lish committee  to  an  Egyptian  committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  Lady  Russell.  From  that  time  the  blind 
section  of  the  work  began  to  be  neglected.  So  I  tried  to 
get  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  help  the  blind  depart- 
ment, but  without  success.  Then  I  endeavored  to  have 
it  incorporated  with  the  Blind  School  at  Zeitoun,  and  this 
was  carried  out  towards  the  end  of  February,  1925,  and 
so  on  that  date  I  left  the  Orphanage. 

The  Society  in  Australia  now  undertook  to  send  me 
the  whole  of  my  salary,  so  I  began  to  consider  how  I 
could  serve  both  groups,  i.  e.,  Moslems  and  Christians. 
First  of  all  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  blind 
sheikhs  at  El  Azhar  University  and  asked  him  whether 
he  knew  how  to  read  and  write  Braille.  He  replied  that 
he  did  not  know.  I  offered  to  teach  him  without  charge 
on  condition  that  he  would  gather  some  other  blind 
people  together  so  that  they  too  might  share  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning. 

Three  days  later  I  received  a  letter  from  him  with 
the  names  of  twelve  blind  people  at  the  Azhar,  and  so  I 
began  to  teach  them  in  one  of  the  mosques  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Azhar.  As  soon  as  this  news  was  made 
known  a  large  number  of  blind  people  came  to  take  les- 
sons, and  I  continued  the  work  amongst  them  until  the 
end  of  1926. 

Before  this  time  another  section  had  been  opened  in 
Sharia  el  Falaki,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society.  I  arranged  my  time  so  as  to  go  there 
four  days  a  week  from  six  to  eight  in  the  evening,  just 
after  leaving  my  lessons  at  the  mosque.  Each  morning  I 
used  to  go  to  the  Coptic  School  to  give  free  lessons  there. 
fWith  the  help  of  the  head  of  the  school  I  was  able  to 
arrange  for  a  work-shop  to  be  opened  for  the  blind  at  the 
Coptic  School  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1927.  Re- 
ports, however,  were  spread  abroad  regarding  my  going 
to  the  mosque  and  there  was  some  talk  about  my  teaching 
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sheikhs,  especially  as  I  made  use  of  the  Bible  in  teaching 
:hem.  I  realized  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  go  on 
^ith  my  plan  of  visiting  the  mosque.  Some  missionaries 
belped  me  to  carry  out  an  idea  I  had  of  opening  a  school 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Azhar,  as  the  number  of  blind 
people  there  is  very  large,  and  so  it  became  unnecessary 
for  me  any  longer  to  go  to  the  mosque. 

Those  missionaries  v^ho  were  interested  in  blind  work 
enabled  me  to  open  a  school,  so  I  hired  a  place  which 
was  only  about  twenty  metres  distant  from  the  Azhar 
University,  and  I  invited  to  it  blind  sheikhs  who  were 
students  there.  Many  came  despite  the  reports  which 
were  spread  abroad  regarding  me  because  I  used  por- 
tions of  Scripture  in  my  lessons.  At  first  I  did  not  wish 
to  introduce  the  ordinary  school  programme,  but  gradu- 
ally I  accustomed  them  to  school  discipline.  The  num- 
ber of  sheikhs  who  came  the  first  year  was  fifty-two. 

In  the  same  year  1  was  invited  to  start  a  work-shop 
at  the  Coptic  Clerical  School  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
some  useful  handcrafts,  such  as  the  making  of  baskets  and 
chairs,  and  other  things  made  of  willow.  This  work-shop 
was  opened  in  the  month  of  March,  1927,  i.  e.,  at  the  time 
when  the  school  near  the  Azhar  was  started.  I  used  to 
work  in  the  work-shop  every  morning  and  in  the  school 
in  the  afternoon,  beginning  at  3.30  (i.  e.,  after  the  students 
had  left  the  Azhar)  and  continuing  until  6.30  P.  M. 

I  had  before  me  two  objectives.  The  first  was  in  re- 
gard to  the  work-shop,  namely,  that  I  should  instruct 
some  of  its  pupils  and  teach  them  until  they  would  be 
able  to  take  my  place  in  the  future  and  earn  their  own 
living  and  also  be  able  themselves  to  look  after  the  work 
which  was  founded  on  their  behalf.  The  second  con- 
cerned specially  the  blind  school  near  El  Azhar.  My 
purpose  there  was  that  those  who  came  should  learn  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
reading  of  whatever  useful  books  there  are  in  Braille,  so 
that  the  scope  of  their  knowledge  would  be  widened  and 
be  more  like  that  of  sighted  people.   Also  I  tried  to  in- 
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Struct  them  in  certain  handcrafts  which  they  could  carry 
on  in  their  own  homes  and  thus  earn  some  money.  At 
the  same  time  both  they  and  their  sighted  friends  would 
realize  that  blind  people  can  take  their  stand  by  their 
more  fortunate  brethren  in  life's  battles. 

During  the  second  year  the  number  of  sheikhs  who 
attended  the  school  was  ninety,  and  during  the  third  and 
fourth  years  this  number  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
forty.  I  do  not  say  that  all  these  attended  the  school 
daily,  but  everyone  came  at  least  twice  a  week.  The 
school  continued  to  progress  and  develop  steadily,  despite 
the  many  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  stood  in  its  way. 

During  the  summer  of  1928  certain  rumors  were 
spread  abroad  that  led  to  the  appearance  of  articles  in  the 
newspapers  against  the  school  and  its  activities.  It  was 
described  as  "a  Christian  citadel  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Azhar  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist."  The 
Government  was  asked  to  close  it.  However,  at  the  time 
when  the  school  was  opened  I  had  informed  the  Govern- 
ment of  our  purpose  and  this  precaution  enabled  us  to 
keep  the  school  open. 

A  few  months  after  this  outburst  I  decided  to  open 
another  school  at  Boulac.  This  became  possible  when 
the  head  of  the  Cairo  Girls'  High  School  gave  me  per- 
mission to  use  some  of  the  class-rooms.  The  same  organ- 
ization was  set  up  as  at  the  Azhar.  All  who  came  were 
sheikhs  and  this  school  has  succeeded  just  as  well  as  the 
other,  despite  a  number  of  difficulties.  I  am  now  con- 
fident that  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to 
place  both  these  schools  on  a  firm  foundation  so  that  they 
will  be  the  best  and  the  most  efficient  schools  for  the  blind 
in  Egypt.  In  October,  193 1,  I  started  a  third  school  for 
the  blind  near  the  Citadel.  Though  small  at  present,  this 
school  is  developing  very  satisfactorily. 

As  for  the  Coptic  work-shop,  it  continued  to  be  a  com- 
plete success,  and  in  proof  of  that  I  would  say  that  we 
made  quite  a  large  number  of  articles  of  the  type  men- 
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tioned  before  for  Government  departments,  such  as  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Railways. 

Students  at  El  Azhar  usually  do  not  leave  until  they 
have  been  there  at  least  twelve  years,  while  students  in 
the  Coptic  school  stay  there  for  about  six  years.  Blind 
Moslems  who  are  fortunate  obtain  a  post  in  the  Azhar 
itself;  the  rest  return  to  their  villages  and  do  whatever 
work  they  can,  though  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  really  is  no  work  for  them.  The  Copts  return  to 
their  villages  and  work  in  some  of  the  village  churches. 
Generally  they  go  round  from  one  village  to  another  to 
earn  their  living.  The  only  exception  is  that  some  are 
appointed  to  churches  in  the  bigger  towns.  The  position 
of  them  all  is  a  very  difficult  one  and  little  attention  is 
paid  to  them.  Through  my  contact  with  both  Moslems 
and  Copts  who  return  to  their  villages  I  am  able  to  ex- 
tend the  invitation- to  learn  Braille  to  all  whom  they 
meet. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  I  help  them  by  sending  them  books 
and  in  other  small  ways.  Th€  result  is  that  this  work  is 
now  spreading  slowly  in  every  part  of  Egypt.  It  cannot, 
however,  develop  to  its  full  extent  without  the  necessary 
income,  of  which  we  stand  in  great  need.  Were  it  not 
for  this  financial  restriction  we  could  extend  the  work 
over  a  far  wider  area  than  at  present.  I  am  thankful  to 
say  that  those  who  are  in  charge  of  this  work  never  let  an 
opportunity  slip  for  developing  it.  They  want  to  help 
the  blind  people  of  Egypt  in  every  way,  and  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  and  to  help  the  blind  to  earn  their 
living  by  their  own  hands. 

After  much  consideration  we  have  decided  to  build 
a  special  center  for  blind  work,  which  will  contain  a 
school  with  all  the  facilities  of  modern  teaching,  and  a 
work-shop  in  which  the  blind  could  carry  on  all  the 
handcrafts  whose  products  can  be  disposed  of  in  Egypt — 
such  as  the  making  of  baskets  and  chairs  from  willow 
and  pulp  cane;  the  making  of  brushes,  carpets,  shawls, 
socks,  flannel  goods,  ropes,  brooms  and  native  mats;  and 
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the  mending  of  straw  chairs  and  native  chairs.  No  doubt 
other  crafts  could  be  added  in  the  future. 

Obviously  such  an  undertaking  requires  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  and  I  know  perfectly  well  that  this 
is  the  most  important  consideration  at  the  present  time. 
We  are  relying  on  the  support  of  generous  people  to 
supply  the  money  and  I  am  confident  that  He  Who  has 
called  us  to  this  task  is  able  to  help  us  and  to  supply  our 
financial  needs  which  are  so  pressing. 

Some  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Women's 
Higher  Training  College  in  Boulac,  who  are  to  be  the 
teachers  of  blind  children  in  Government  schools  in  the 
future,  visited  the  Coptic  Blind  School  in  December, 
1929.  They  saw  the  methods  which  were  followed  there 
and  the  principles  of  administration.  A  few  days  later 
I  was  ofTered  the  post  of  teacher  in  the  above-mentioned 
school. 

On  the  ist  of  January,  1930,  I  took  up  the  appoint- 
ment. I  was  determined  to  carry  it  out  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  so  as  to  satisfy  those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
work.  I  also  desired  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  work-shop  for  the  blind  so  as  to  guaran- 
tee the  security  of  their  crafts.  I  wrote  on  this  subject  to 
the  press.  This  stirred  up  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
who  approved  my  proposal  and  summoned  me  to  meet 
them  in  order  to  find  out  my  ideas  about  the  steps  which 
were  necessary  for  opening  such  a  work-shop. 

It  behooves  me  to  thank  those  members  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  this 
project,  and  have  begun  to  take  steps  to  establish  the 
work-shop.  This  will  give  the  blind  in  Egypt  a  guaran- 
teed future. 

Since  September,  193 1,  I  have  been  asked  to  be  in- 
spector of  the  work  amongst  the  blind  in  Government 
Schools  in  Cairo.  This  enables  me  to  keep  in  touch  with 
my  former  pupils,  whom  I  taught  at  the  Women's  Higher 
Training  College. 

Cairo.  GiNDI  EFFENDI  IbRAHIM. 


